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CRITICS  PROPOSE  STEPS  TO  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


In  recent  weeks  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
have  repeatedly  charged  that  critics,  or  “nervous 
Nellies,”  have  no  constructive  suggestions  to  offer  for 
bringing  about  an  end  to  the  Vietnamese  war.  Yet  a 
number  of  these  critics  have  suggested  important  alter¬ 
natives.  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  has  pressed  for 
months  for  an  expression  of  U.S.  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  directly  with  the  Vietcong,  and  for  efforts  to  reach 
an  agreement  for  the  neutralization  of  Vietnam  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers.  Many  of  the  more 
recent  suggestions  center  on  ways  of  making  the  pro¬ 
posed  elections  freer,  fairer,  and  a  more  accurate  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Other 
proposals  involve  an  overall  alternative  approach  such 
as  that  suggested  May  18  by  Sen.  George  McGovern, 
S.D.,  at  the  National  Press  Club  (see  below). 

The  Administration’s  unreadiness  to  see  any  merit  in 
these  and  other  suggestions  reveals  the  basic  philo¬ 
sophical  and  political  differences  which  divide  both 
Washington  and  the  Nation.  In  sum,  the  Congressional 
ferment  indicates  there  are  many  useful  ideas  ready 
for  implementation  if  the  Administration  is  prepared 
to  accept  a  compromise  solution  in  Vietnam  ; 

To  Improve  the  Climate  for  Elections.  “The  first  .  .  . 
step  we  should  take  is  to  assume  the  initiative  in  nego¬ 
tiating  a  cease-fire  for  a  reasonable  period  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  and  elections,  say  two  or  three  weeks  .  .  .  along 
with  a  cease-fire  proposal  [we  should]  .  .  .  make  the 
assurance  to  the  world  that  we  will  abide  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  self-determination.” — Sen.  Albert  Gore,  Tenn., 
April  21. 


special  session  a  resolution  requesting  that  United  Na¬ 
tions  observers  be  assigned  to  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tions.  Third.  .  .  .We  should  lend  the  full  prestige  of 
the  United  States  to  this  effort.  .  .  .” — Sen.  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  Conn.,  May  5.  Sen.  Ribicoff  later  (May  12) 
introduced  a  resolution,  S.Res.  258,  which  would  put 
the  Senate  on  record  in  support  of  his  proposal. 

“Instead  of  offering  explanations  for  Ky’s  procrastina¬ 
tions  on  holding  elections  and  his  acceptance  of  their 
results.  Secretary  Rusk  should  put  Ky  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  will  throw  its  full  weight  behind  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  practical 
date.  .  .  .” — Rep.  Lester  Wolff,  N.Y.,  May  10. 

I  hope  the  President  will  “seriously  consider  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  Commission  be  called  in  to  maintain  a 
field  surveillance  of  these  elections.  ...  If  our  commit¬ 
ment  truly  is  to  freedom  .  .  .  then  we  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  implement  the  conditions  for  that  free¬ 
dom.” — Rep.  Patsy  Mink,  Hawaii,  May  11. 

To  Broaden  the  Electoral  Base.  On  May  19,  Sen.  Jacob 
Javits,  N.Y.,  came  out  in  favor  of  most  of  the  above 
points,  including  the  proposed  cease-fire  during  the 
election  period,  international  supervision  of  the  elec¬ 
tions,  and  universal  suffrage  by  secret  ballot  as  the 
basis  for  participation  in  the  elections.  He  opposed 
“exclusion  of  abstract  groups  such  as  ‘communists  and 
neutralists,”’  as  proposed  by  Premier  Ky  because  “such 
categories  could  be  used  by  local  election  officials  to 
exclude  anyone  they  found  undesirable.” 


In  subsequent  debate.  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  Pa.,  sup¬ 
ported  Sen.  Gore’s  proposal  and  added  that:  “let  us  see 
if  the  truce  cannot  spread  through  the  countryside  .  .  . 
and  that  all  adults  have  an  opportunity  to  vote.  .  .  . 
Third,  let  us  see  if  the  Catholic  minority  and  the 
Buddhist  majority  can  join  in  a  cease-fire.  .  .  .  Fourth, 
let  us  be  sure  that  a  military  junta  does  not  dominate 
the  election  process.  .  .  .  Fifth,  there  should  be  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  speech,  so  that  candidates  can  be  free 
to  campaign  in  a  climate  in  which  it  is  guaranteed  that 
reprisals  will  not  be  taken  against  them  for  exercising 
their  basic  political  rights.” — April  21. 

To  Assure  Free  Elections.  “First.  We  must  request  that 
a  special  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem¬ 
bly  be  called.  Second.  We  should  introduce  in  that 


“Our  activities  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  coming  months 
should  ...  be  designed  to  assure  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  the  entire  election  process  by  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population.  This  is  an  essential  precondi¬ 
tion  for  any  settlement.” — Rep.  Weston  Vivian,  Mich., 
April  20. 

Overall  Proposals.  Sen.  George  McGovern,  S.D.,  on 
May  18  said:  “(1)  we  should  welcome  Premier  Ky’s 
promise  of  elections  and  do  whatever  we  can  diplo¬ 
matically  to  see  that  the  promise  is  kept  .  .  .,  (2)  I 
suggest  no  further  U.S.  military  buildup  in  Vietnam 
pending  elections.  I  would  urge  that  we  end  or  at  least 
sharply  reduce  the  bombing  operations  and  that  we 
curtail  our  offensive  operations  on  the  ground.  (3)  I 
suggest  that  we  or  Saigon  negotiate  directly  with  the 
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NLF  for  a  cease-fire  before  elections,  and  that  the  NLF 
and  all  other  political  groups  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  elections.  ...  (4)  I  suggest  the  introduction  of 
an  effective  international  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
to  help  assure  the  .  .  .  integrity  of  the  electoral  process 
and  to  remain  during  an  interim  period  to  help  stabi¬ 
lize  the  existing  situation.  ...  (5)  1  suggest  immediate 
reaffirmation  by  the  United  States  Government  of  its 

(a)  readiness  to  abide  by  the  results  of  free  elections; 

(b)  readiness  to  withdraw  U.S.  military  troops  and 
bases  from  South  Vietnam;  and  (c)  readiness  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords, 
including  the  possibility  of  peaceful  reunification  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam.” 

According  to  Rep.  Jeffrey  Cohelan,  Calif.,  “.  .  .  there 
is  a  ground  swell  in  South  Vietnam  that  is  properly 
demanding  a  popularly  elected  government,  and  we 
should  be  encouraging  and  supporting  its  creation.  .  .  . 
First,  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  coun¬ 
try  make  clear  ...  its  irrevocable  commitment  to  free 
elections.  .  .  .  Second,  we  should  .  .  .  resist  .  .  .  any 
unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delays  in  this  [electoral] 
process.  .  .  .  Third,  we  should  insist  .  .  .  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  free  elections  be  respected.  .  .  .  And  this  in¬ 
cludes  immediate  withdrawal  ...  if  we  should  be  so 
asked.  ...  At  the  same  time  we  must  make  new  efforts 
to  end  a  war  which  is  .  .  .  devastating  the  people  of 
Vietnam.  .  .  .  One  or  more  of  the  following  initiatives 
on  our  part  might  be  considered  as  practical  means  of 
further  opening  the  door  to  negotiations;  A  call  for  a 
truce  during  the  period  of  the  South  Vietnamese  elec¬ 
tions.  A  further  pause  ...  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  ...  A  proposal  for  a  mutual  and  supervised 
reduction  of  force  levels,  such  as  the  verified  with¬ 
drawal  of  equal  numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
American  troops.  A  call  for  a  peace  conference.  .  .  . 
A  recommendation  that  the  United  Nations,  or  a 
strengthened  International  Control  Commission,  be 
called  upon  to  supervise  elections  open  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  verify  their  results.” — May  16. 

Who  Should  Oversee  the  CIA? 

Mounting  criticism  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency  ac¬ 
tivities  and  charges  that  the  CIA,  with  a  staff  larger 
than  the  State  Department’s,  is  “making  foreign  policy” 
have  led  to  introduction  of  a  bill  to  recast  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  oversees  this  “secret”  agency.  The  bill, 
introduced  by  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Minn.,  would 
allow  three  Foreign  Relations  Committee  members  to 
participate  in  the  “watchdog”  committee,  now  made 
up  of  the  following  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees:  Sens.  Russell,  Ga.; 
Young,  N.D.;  Symington,  Mo.;  Stennis,  Miss.;  Salton- 
stall.  Mass.;  Smith,  Maine,;  and  Hayden,  Ariz. 

Sen.  Russell,  chairman  of  the  present  committee,  has 
opposed  the  McCarthy  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
“.  .  .  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  any  other 
committee  ‘muscling  in’  ”  on  Armed  Services  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  CIA. 

Proponents  of  the  McCarthy  bill  cite  the  recent  dis¬ 
closure  that  a  Michigan  State  University  project  in 
Vietnam  was  a  CIA  front  as  an  example  of  why  “The 
CIA’s  reputation  in  the  world  is  so  horrendous  and 
its  role  in  events  so  exaggerated  that  it  is  becoming  a 
burden  on  American  foreign  policy.  .  .  .” — New  York 
Times,  April  25. 


“If  You  Want  To  See  'The  World, 
You  Can  Join  The  Army” 


How  Should  U.S.  Respond  to  Revolution? 

“So  a  revolution  is  coming,”  said  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  N.Y.,  in  a  major  speech  on  Latin  America  in 
the  Senate  May  9  and  10,  “.  .  .  a  revolution  which  is 
coming  whether  we  will  it  or  not.  .  .  .”  Sen.  Kennedy 
set  forth  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
can  affect  the  character  of  such  revolutions.  These 
include:  •  increased  trade,  •  increased  investment, 
•  increased  economic  assistance  mainly  directed  to 
those  countries  with  democratically  oriented  govern¬ 
ments.  Such  aid  would  be  concentrated  on  population 
control,  land  reform,  education,  exchange  and  Latin 
America  study  programs,  and  a  hemispheric  peace 
corps.  •  a  de-emphasis  on  military  assistance,  military 
intervention  and  force  in  Latin  American  politics 
coupled  with  help  in  negotiating  disarmament  agree¬ 
ments  in  Latin  America. 

Pointing  out  that  “intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  has  seriously  damaged  our  relations  with  Latin 
America,”  Sen.  Kennedy  urged  the  United  States  to 
attempt  to  offset  this  damage  by  positive  social  and 
economic  programs  and  a  clear  declaration  that  it  will 
not  intervene  in  the  future. 

Limiting  Nuclear  Weapons  Spread.  The  Senate  gave 
overwhelming  approval  May  17  to  a  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  Senate  support  for  urgent  Presidential  efforts 
to  negotiate  an  international  agreement  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  84-0 
passage  of  the  resolution,  introduced  by  Sen.  John 
Pastore,  R.I.,  will  give  new  impetus  to  the  Geneva 
disarmament  talks  by  reaffirming  American  interest 
in  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 
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REVISION  OF  CHINA  POLICY  URGED 


Congressional  uneasiness  over  the  drift  of  U.S.  policy 
in  Asia  is  reflected  in  calls  for  a  more  imaginative 
response  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China: 

New  Directions  Needed.  .  .  it  would  be  extremely 
helpful  if  the  President  convened  a  blue-ribbon  com¬ 
mission  of  distinguished  men  to  make,  publicly,  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  new  directions  in  our  China  policy.” 
— Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Mass.,  May  3. 

“Our  refusal  to  recognize  China  and  our  attempt  to 
exclude  it  from  the  world  community  has  relieved  it 
from  the  responsibilities  of  UN  participation,  has  deep¬ 
ened  our  ignorance  of  Chinese  internal  development, 
and  has  allowed  Red  China’s  nuclear  .  .  .  capacity  to 
emerge  .  .  .  unfettered  by  international  obligations. 
It  has  allowed  us  to  become  a  convenient  hate  symbol 
in  a  period  of  dynamic  Chinese  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.” — Sen.  Stephen  Young,  Ohio,  April  20. 

“It  would  do  the  U.S.  no  harm  .  .  .  and  perhaps  con¬ 
siderable  good  ...  to  end  our  opposition  to  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  in  the  UN  and,  depending  on 
events,  to  follow  that  up  with  some  positive  suggestions 
for  more  normal  relations.  ...  In  time  it  might  even 
be  possible  for  the  Chinese  and  Taiwanese  ...  to  work 
out  some  arrangement  for  Taiwan  that  would  not  do 
too  much  damage  either  to  the  concept  of  self-determi¬ 
nation  or  to  the  Chinese  concept  of  China’s  cultural 
indivisibility — perhaps  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
for  Taiwanese  self-government  under  nominal  Chinese 
suzerainty.  But  that  would  be  for  them  to  decide.” — 
Sen.  Fulbright,  May  5. 

UN  Seating.  “.  .  .  a  UN  without  .  .  .  mainland  China 
cannot  be  an  effective  instrument  for  dealing  with  .  .  . 
control  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  ...  a  just 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.” — Rep.  Henry  Reuss, 
Wis.,  March  23. 


Disarniament  Talks.  “.  .  .  without  China’s  cooperation, 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  may  be  beyond  our 
capacity  to  control.  It  is  therefore  our  responsibility 
...  to  bring  China  to  the  table  of  discussion  at  Geneva, 
or  to  engage  in  bilateral  discussions  at  a  high  level 
elsewhere.” — Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  N.Y.,  May  17, 

“We  acted  hastily  ...  in  rejecting  out  of  hand  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Communist  Chinese  Government  that  we 
discuss  with  them  an  agreement  under  which  each  of 
us  would  undertake  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  ...  IT  is  absolutely  essential  ...  to  have  the 
Chinese  Communists  at  the  conference  table  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  these  matters.” — Sen.  Clark,  May  17. 

More  Communication.  “Institutions  such  as  South  Da¬ 
kota  State  University  or  Iowa  State  University  might 
be  asked  to  host  a  conference  on  agricultural  problems 
and  techniques  to  which  Chinese  experts  could  be  in¬ 
vited.  .  .  .  We  could  emphasize  our  willingness  to 
increase  communications  with  the  Chinese  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  requirement  of  special  passports  to  China 
and  other  nations.” — Sen.  McGovern,  May  3. 

Taiwan.  “.  .  .  the  most  troublesome,  unresolved  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  U.S.  and  China  appears  to  be  the 
status  of  Taiwan.  Let  me  suggest  .  .  .  that,  first,  we 
acknowledge  that  China  should  now  enter  the  UN; 
second,  that  Taiwan  should  relinquish  its  seat  on  the 
Council;  and  third,  and  most  important,  that  a  plebis¬ 
cite  first  be  held  by  the  UN  in  Taiwan  to  determine 
whether  the  Taiwanese  desire  either  to  rejoin  main¬ 
land  China,  or,  I  would  hope,  to  be  an  independent 
nation.” — Rep.  Vivian,  March  31. 

A  more  complete  compilation  of  Congressional,  as  well 
as  church  statements  on  China  and  on  Vietnam,  is 
available  on  request  from  FCNL,  35^. 


A  New  Issue:  Compulsory  National  Service 


In  a  speech  at  Yeshiva  University,  May  22,  Sen.  Jacob  Javits, 
N.Y,,  proposed  “that  universal  national  service  be  made 
compulsory  for  young  men,  giving  them  the  option  of  select¬ 
ing  what  form  it  should  take  within  permissible  categories 
established  by  the  government.” 

The  Senator’s  proposal  grew  out  of  a  May  18  suggestion  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  that  the  in¬ 
equities  of  the  present  Selective  Service  System  might  be 
remedied  “by  asking  every  young  person  in  the  United 
States  to  give  two  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether  in 
one  of  the  military  services,  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  in  some 
other  volunteer  developmental  work  at  home  or  abroad.” 
The  McNamara  proposal  was  seen  by  some  as  a  trial  balloon 
looking  toward  1967  when  the  draft  comes  up  for  extension. 
Administration  spokesmen  later  said  Mr.  McNamara  did  not 
envi.sage  compulsory  civilian  service. 

In  other  reactions  to  the  Secretary’s  proposals.  Sens.  Nelson, 
Wis.;  McCarthy,  Minn.;  Yarborough,  Texas;  and  McGov¬ 
ern,  S.Dak.,  introduced  a  resolution,  S.Res.  268,  May  19, 
calling  upon  the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  to  re¬ 
view  the  Selective  Service  System,  and  “to  make  recom¬ 


mendations  by  Feb.  1,  1967,  concerning  all  alternative  means 
available  for  meeting  the  Nation’s  manpower  needs.” 

That  same  day.  Reps.  Ryan,  N.Y.:  Kastenmeier,  Wis.;  and 
Fraser,  Minn.,  called  for  establishment  of  a  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Service  and  the  Draft,  H.Con.Res. 
662,  to  study  military  manpower  needs  and  possible  alternate 
forms  of  .service.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee,  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  S.C.,  who  has  op¬ 
posed  creation  of  special  review  committees,  says  he  expects 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  draft  in  mid-June. 

But  is  adopting  some  type  of  universal  national  service  the 
answer  to  inequities  in  the  draft?  Young  people  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  try  to  make  a  constructive  contribution 
to  society,  not  just  for  two  years,  but  for  a  lifetime.  But  a 
free  society  should  preserve  the  right  of  choice.  Compulsion 
would  tend  to  destroy  motivation  for  genuine  humanitarian 
service.  Furthermore,  a  concept  of  national  service  would 
seal  in  the  military  conscription  program,  whereas  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  cut  back  on  far-flung 
military  commitments,  eliminate  military  conscription  at 
home,  and  help  perfect  international  peacekeeping  machin¬ 
ery,  including  UN  police  units  composed  of  volunteers. 
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Ple<Ifie  for  Peace.  Approximately  10,000  people  came 
to  Washington  May  15  to  deposit  their  pledges  to  “sup¬ 
port  and  vote  for  candidates  in  1966  who  agree  to 
work  vigorously:  1)  For  U.S.  steps  to  scale  down  the 
fighting  and  achieve  a  cease-fire;  for  U.S.  initiatives  to 
encourage  negotiations  with  all  concerned  parties  in¬ 
cluding  the  Vietcong;  and  for  a  settlement  which  per¬ 
mits  the  Vietnamese  people  freely  to  w'ork  out  their 
own  future;  2 )  For  the  use  of  international  agencies  to 
settle  disputes  among  nations;  and  for  the  avoidance 
of  military  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations; 
3)  For  the  increasing  use  of  our  resources  in  con¬ 
structive  economic  and  social  programs  at  home  and 
abroad.”  The  Voters’  Pledge  Campaign,  coordinated 
by  SANE,  also  featured  a  workshop  on  working  for  can¬ 
didates,  on  May  14. 

The  FCNL  is  undertaking  a  program  to  encourage  dis¬ 
cussion  and  action  on  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  election  campaigns.  A  Questionnaire  for  Can¬ 
didates  and  other  action  suggestions  are  available  from 
FCNL.  We  would  appreciate  knowing  about  candidates 
in  readers’  districts  who  are  opposed  to  Vietnam  policy. 

The  Most  Important  Influence.  Increasing  the  amount 
of  U.S.  economic  aid  allocated  to  United  Nations  devel¬ 
opment  programs  “will.  I’m  convinced,  give  the  United 
States  the  most  important  sort  of  influence:  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  moral  responsibility,”  said  Robert  Cory, 
Quaker  United  Nations  Program,  in  testimony  for 
FCNL  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
May  5.  His  statement  on  the  President’s  request  for 
$140  million  for  contributions  to  international  organi¬ 
zations  drew  questions  from  Representatives  concern¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  U.S.  political  control 
of  foreign  aid  contributions  distributed  through  inter¬ 
national  agencies. 
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Back  to  Nature.  With  expenditures  for  improved  weap¬ 
ons  and  defense  activities  soaring  higher  into  the  bil¬ 
lions  yearly,  the  Navy  has  developed  what  may  be  a 
new  weapon — the  explosive-carrying  porpoise.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Associated  Press  reports,  “A  patch  of  metal  not 
customarily  found  on  submarines  could  help  wide- 
roaming  squadrons  of  porpoises  identify  friendly  craft. 
Any  craft  not  bearing  this  patch  would  be  subject  to 
ramming  by  the  porpoises,  trained  to  carry  explosives 
in  body  harnesses.” 

The  Land  is  Sacred.  In  the  presence  of  an  Indian  dele¬ 
gation,  Theodore  Hetzel  of  Haverford  College  urged 
members  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  to 
restore  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  the  Blue  Lake  Area 
considered  sacred  to  that  tribe.  “This  is  a  sacred  re¬ 
ligious  area,  it  is  land  that  Taos  Indians  have  used 
from  time  immemorial  for  religious  purposes.  Our 
forebears  crossed  the  ocean  to  achieve  religious  free¬ 
dom;  let  us  not  deny  it  to  those  who  were  already  here,” 
he  said  in  testimony  for  the  FCNL  and  three  other  or¬ 
ganizations  on  May  18.  The  climate  of  the  hearing 
indicated  the  difficulty  Americans  have  in  being  sensi¬ 
tive  to  other  cultures,  even  those  with  which  we  have 
been  associated  for  many  years. 

Copies  of  recent  FCNL  testimony  available  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
includes  Friends  appointed  liy  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  10  Friends  organizations  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCISI.  Washington  ISctcsletter 
are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  (!!oniniittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Ff^NL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  ofiicially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  W.4SHINCTON  NEM  SLETl'ER.  Editors;  E.  Ray¬ 
mond  W  ilson,  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Judy  Star- 
buck,  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20002. 
Subscription  S3.00  per  year.  Published  monthly.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  W  ashington,  D.C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

245  Second  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Return  Requested 


Second  Class  Poetam 
Paid  at  Washington,  D.C. 


Bos7;orth  Kerrorial  Library 
College  of  the  Dibl-i 
Le-inrti.i,  -505C3 


